see Moss article on page 7.) 

As a result of the meeting, the Moss 
group has gathered a list of 30-odd 
freedom of information complaints and 
Press Secretary Pierre Salinger has 
promised to study the list and report to 
the committee within three months. 

Twenty-five complaints stem from the 
Eisenhower Administration and a few 
—about six—have come up since 
President Kennedy assumed office. 
(About a month prior to the meeting 
Rep. Moss said his committee had re- 
ceived no complaints from newsmen dis- 
satisfied: by the information policies of 
the government.) . 


Secretary of Defense Robert S. Mc- 
Namara’s order that the Air Force’s 
inspector general investigate “leaks” 
in the department and suggest improve- 
ments in the information security sys- 
tem brought warning (3-7-61) from 
Rep. Moss that the investigation might 
cause “a renewed emphasis on excessive 
restriction of Defense Department in- 
formation.” 

“T hope you will not repeat,” Moss 
said in a letter to McNamara, “the mis- 
takes of previous administrations which, 
in their zeal to protect possibly critical 
information, often violated the people’s 
right to know the facts of government.” 

The letter detailed past expert testi- 
mony concerning the “damaging effects 
of the government’s information se- 
curity system” in the past on scientific 
progress and closed with the hope the 
upcoming investigation will result in 
removing “stultifying restrictions from 
the great volume of government docu- 
ments and scientific information which 
should be readily available to fulfill an 
urgent need for progress.” 


Court to Rule on Inspection 


Of Census Bureau Reports 

The U.S. Supreme Court has agreed 
to rule on whether or not the Federal 
Trade Commission may inspect copies 
of confidential reports filed with the 
Census Bureau. 


Moss Group Compiles Fol Complaint List 


Members of the House Subcommittee on Government Information (Rep. John 
E. Moss, chairman), top Administration press officers, and newsmen gathered in 
Washington, March 10, to discuss freedom of information matters. (For full story, 


SDX Committee Publishes 


Fol Report for 1960 

The 1960 report of Sigma Delta Chi’s 
Advancement of Freedom of Informa- 
tion Committee begins this way: “This 
indeed is a pessimistic report insofar as 
the Federal Government is concerned.” 
V. M. Newton and his group conclude 
that there is probably more secrecy in 
Washington now than eight years ago. 
Key to the problem, the report suggests, 
lies in a harder attitude in Congress to- 
ward the executive branch. 

The 43-page booklet abounds in sta- 
tistics and case histories. For example, 
a series of incidents is gathered to 
prove the report’s contention that the 
“dangerous ‘doctrine of executive priv- 
ilege’ . . . gained surprising strength 
during 1960.” 

The issues of pre-trial coverage and 
banning of commentary by lawyers 
prior to decision of case “moved into 
the Federal Courtroom in a big way” 
with unfavorable results for seekers of 
information. Federal judges in the De- 
troit area “adopted a gag rule denying 
public information on any civil suit 
they believed should be kept secret.” 


Six States Legislate Secrecy 


On Medical Care Records 

ANPA’s Federal Laws Bulletin (3-22- 
61) reports that six states have passed 
legislation providing for secrecy in the 
administration of medical care for the 
aged as stipulated in the medical care 
amendment to the Social Security Act 
passed by Congress last year. States 
that have thus qualified for federal 
funds are Michigan, Massachusetts, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Oklahoma, 
and Washington. 

Michigan’s welfare director has in- 
terpreted that state’s secrecy provision 
to mean that total figures on cost and 
numbers aided under the medical care 
program may be released but not the 
names of individuals nor the amounts 
received by them. 


Marines, Navy Displeased With 
Military Literary Critics 

Two military men fared the worse 
for decisions made concerning certain 
magazine articles. 

Marine Major General R. B. Luckey 
banned from Camp Lejeune an issue of 
Cavalier carrying an article critical of 
Marine Corps tradition to the point of 
finding falsehoods in the Marine Hymn. 

General Luckey said he had believed 
the Hymn for 33 years and was going to 
go on believing it. He indicated he 
would try to pass on the belief to the 
3,000 young recruits in training at 
Camp Lejeune. 

Top Marine General David Shoup 
told the Corps to put Cavalier back on 
the stands — and that was that. 

A Navy commander approved publi- 
cation of a magazine article raising 
doubt whether the Navy could cope with 
the Russian submarine threat. He has 
been replaced. 

“Informed sources” told the AP (3- 
10-61), the officer “was blamed for 
passing an article that went against 
Navy policy, not for permitting any 
security breach.” 


French Press Protests Seizures 


Papers of all political persuasions 
have widely publicized (N.Y. Times 
story, 2-19-61) resolutions of the two 
major French press federations — Na- 
tional Federation of the French Press 
and the Confederation of the French 
Press — condemning increasing attacks 
by government on the free press. 

For several years the government has 
been seizing editions of newspapers, 
mostly in Algeria. The federations ask 
that seizure be limited to ten copies and 
not, as in the past, the entire issue, and 
that court action be speeded to deter- 
mine whether seizure is justified. 


Russia Abolishes Censorship 
Russia has abolished (3-23-61) cen- 


sorship of outgoing news dispatches, at 
the same time warning the dispatchers 
that they will be held fully responsible 
for sending reports the government 
thinks inaccurate or matters of rumor. 

There is no indication travel restric- 
tions will be lifted (restricted to within 
25 miles of Moscow except with special 
permission) . 

The N.Y. Times said, “The lifting of 
censorship will not automatically make 
more news available to Westerners in 
Moscow. All contacts with public offi- 
cials, whether in universities, hospitals, 
theatres, factories or the Government 
itself must be channeled through special 
agencies. More often than not requests 
for information or interviews are de- 
layed for weeks or months, or never 
acted upon.” 


Some Views on the News From the New Frontier 


“|. . For my part, I shall withhold from 
neither the Congress nor the people any fact or 
report, past, present or future, which is neces- 
sary for a free and informed judgment of our 
conduct and hazards. I shall neither shift the 
burden of executive decisions to the Congress, 
nor avoid responsibility for the outcome of 
those decisions.” (President Kennedy, State of 


the Union Message, 1-30-61.) 


President Kennedy has been making news about 
news in ways ranging from a new style press conference 
to exacting pledges from the White House domestic staff 
not to write on life in the White House. 

His press conferences have continued at about weekly 
intervals since his inauguration, the eighth of his term 
being on March 23. Common tribute is that his knowl- 
edge is “awesome”; common criticism is that the formal- 
ity of the President’s meetings with the press has made 
them programs, not conferences. 


Exeecutive Privilege Plea on the Wane? 


Some saw a rift in the executive privilege plea used 
so often by the Eisenhower Administration when the 
State Department reversed an earlier stand to allow a 
House investigating committee foreign aid reports in 
Latin America and to order cooperation of department 
personnel in the investigation of alleged foreign aid 
scandals. The AP said (3-23-61) a congressional source 
predicted the President would repudiate State’s order 
which was, in fact, withdrawn the next day. 


Let the Mail Go Through 


Also repudiated by the President is the 21-year-old 
policy under which the Post Office Department has 
seized printed matter mailed to Americans from Com- 
munist countries. For the past 11 years the procedure 
has been to confiscate mail without any notice though 
very recently it has been delivered upon specific request 
of the addressee. (Rep. Francis E. Walter, chairman of 
the House Un-American Activities committee, immedi- 
ately proposed establishing a “controller of foreign 
propaganda” to fill the breach in the nation’s security 
opened by the President’s order to the Post Office De- 
partment to cease confiscation.) 


Writing for Charity 


The question of the propriety of people in the employ 
of government profiting from writing based on knowl- 
edge gained through such employment seems resolved 
by a Presidential order that all money earned from 
writing be turned over to charity. The Defense Depart- 
ment will enforce a rule, oiten waived in the past, 
barring officers from the sale of service experiences. 
Retired government or military officers are exempt from 
the rule. 

In what Press Secretary Pierre Salinger called “a 
step to insure the President and his wife . . . privacy,” 
the White House domestic staff members have been 


required to sign pledges not to publicize the conduct of 
the Kennedy household (as very recently other presi- 
dential households have been by a White House maid 
in the book “My Thirty Years Backstage at the White 
House.”’) 


News from the Cabinet 


Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg has been the 
most accessible of cabinet members, having held eight 
press conferences as of April 17. Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk has held four conferences (and cancelled one at 
the last minute.) Like the majority of cabinet members, 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, not yet the news- 
maker anticipated, has invited in the press one time. The 
Congressional Quarterly (4-17-61) lists as higher scorers 
Secretary of Commerce Luther Hodges with seven con- 
ferences and Secretary of Interior Stewart Udall with 
five. 

In a well publicized move Secretary Hodges has forced 
open the meetings of the department’s Business Advisory 
Council (whose approximately 175 members have been 
meeting privately and advising the Commerce Depart- — 
ment since 1933) whenever government officials speak. 
And it seems government officials will be speaking more 
frequently since Secretary Hodges has insisted he be 
named “general chairman” and indicated that either he 
or an associate will be present at every “formal” meeting. 


Cabinet-Level Information Post Proposed f 

The U.S. Advisory Commission on Information has 
proposed that the government’s cultural, educational, and 
information activities be grouped in a single agency 
whose chief would be a Cabinet member. Meanwhile, the 


“commission recommended that the director of the United 


States Information Agency sit in on Cabinet meetings. 

Edward R. Murrow, recently appointed USIA chief, 
got unfavorable headlines in an unsuccessful attempt to 
withhold from showing in England a documentary on the 
American migratory worker prepared by Murrow while 
at his former CBS post. 


Criticism of New Frontier News Policies 


The Administration has tightened controls on talk by 
military personnel and the release of defense news. The 
Defense Department, increasingly concerned over leaks 
of information inspired by inter-service rivalry, has 
ordered an investigation of recent leaks. 

This, the Republican party charges in its publication 
Battleline, is “a clumsy attempt to hide the truth about 
the current fight over allocation of military space and 
research development functions.” 

In one all-important defense area, the AP Log finds 
(2-8/15-61) : “Man-made fog is creeping over the wide 
blue yonder. The one certain conclusion from tightened 
Washington news policies on space activities is that we'll 
be getting less information than before.” 

Finally, President Kennedy seems determined to keep 
private certain of his activities and most of his family’s, 
despite those who say the man who becomes President 
becomes a man without privacy. 


I 


al in the States 


In its 1960 report (story elsewhere in 
S$ issue) Sigma Deita Chi’s Advance- 
mt of Information Committee counts 
states with open records laws (one 
sre than in 1959 though the state is 
t named) and 25 states with open 
tings iaws, an increase of two (Wis- 
sin and Nevada) over 1959. 

Access bills failed to pass in Arizona, 
ississippi, New York, and Kentucky. 


izona 


Arizona will try again to pass an 
en meetings law to accompany the 
n records law now on the books. 
During the time Arizona has been 
thout an omnibus meetings law, ef- 
ts to open specific meetings have 
n successful in the instances of the 
te’s Board of Regents (1954) and 
e Board of Education (1957). 


lifornia 


A bill is moving along in the Cal- 
rnia legislature which would guaran- 
inspection of three types of hospital 
ords: license applications, annual re- 
yrts, and inspection reports. 
Untouched would be the confidential 
atus of doctor-patient records. 


nnecticut 


-Newsmen have complained to the leg- 
lature about the state’s access law and 
ked that it be strengthened. 
Proposed changes in the statute would 
event turning from a public to a 
‘ivate session “at the drop of a hat,” 
ould require that public records be 
ept in public places, would provide for 
ick court action where access is de- 
ed seemingly contrary to the law, and 
ould require all official refusals to 
yen records be put in writing since as 
ie law exists the courts will not hear 
ises on the basis of verbal denials. 


istrict of Columbia 


The new chairman of the District of 
olumbia’s board of commissioners, in 
fect Washington’s city council, has 
versed past policy to announce that 
yard meetings will be open. 

eorgia 

Columbus has passed an ordinance 
at makes it unlawful “for any person 
anonymously publish or distribute 
1y newspaper, circular, or other writ- 
n or printed matter, reflecting upon 
srsonal character or political action 
a candidate for public office, or any 
sue involved in a public election.” 
“rom Southern Newspaper Publishers 
ssociation editorial newsletter, 2-4-61.) 
The intent of this ordinance is un- 
rtain. The Columbus Enquirer editor- 
lized (2-1-61): “. . . we doubt if any 
yurt in the land could figure that one 
i” 


The Trouble With TV 


“With the American people held 
captive, spending over two billion 
hours weekly at their tv sets, our 
economic system is entirely out of 
balance. . . . Tv, like bad weath- 


er, holds people indoors, restrains 
trade, causes underconsumption, 
underproduction and unemploy- 
ment.” — Anthony B. Meany, Sr., 
speaking at the New York Lions 
Club, February 1961. 


lowa 


Iowa’s House of Representatives has 
before it a rule’s committee vote ap- 
proving secrecy on how committees 
vote if one-fifth of a committee’s mem- 
bership asks for anonymity. 

Last year the Iowa Senate opened 
committee meetings and most of its 
committees agreed to publicize how 
members voted. (Recently the impor- 
tant 12-member ways and means com- 
mittee agreed to a secret ballot on the 
request of any two members. ) 

‘the Iowa House retained its closed 
committee meeting practice but. voted 


‘to release committee voting where two- 


thirds of the committee consented, 


Kentucky 


Records of arrests and convictions 
have been opened to the Courier-Jour- 
nal, the Louisville Times, and WHAS 
providing they will be solely responsible, 
holding police officials blameless, for 
any litigation growing out of informa- 
tion gained from the records. 

The records, closed to all askers for 
about a week, will remain closed to 
other news media. A city legal official 
explained that Kentucky law does not 
require that police records, which he 
said are not defined as public records, 
be open for inspection. 

The E&P story (2-25-61) says traffic 
accident records were not involved in 
the ban nor were “current arrest slips 
showing charges placed against indi- 
viduals and other information concern- 
ing arrests.” 


List Among Secrecy Hazards 


Canadian Press service reports 
one of the motions at the annual 
conference of the Clerical and Ad- 
ministrative Workers Union (Lon- 
don 2-?-61) said that companies 


often advertised under a box num- 
ber. “Because of this practice,” 
the motion said, “many staff em- 
ployees have applied for jobs in 
their own departments and — 
worse still—-some have applied 
for their own job.” 


Missouri 

An open records bill to be known as 
the “Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. Memorial 
Statute” has been introduced into the 
General Assembly. The bill is explicit 
in provisions for copying of records 
and in penalties for violation. 

Apparently the only exemption is the 
blanket provision for secrecy of records 
already provided for in existing law. 


New Jersey 


Governor Robert B. Meyner has 
signed (1-9-61) an open meetings bill 
passed by the 1960 legislature which 
defeated a public records measure. 

The Jersey Publisher said, “The bill 
contains a number of exemptions, in- 
cluding the State Parole Board, nego- 
tiations involving funds from the federal 
government, actions on investments of 
state funds, and private caucuses.” 
(Among other stipulations, the new law 
does not apply “to the office of the 
Governor or the Judicial or Legislative 
branches of state government.”) 


North Dakota 


The Senate has defeated a bill (2-13- 
61) that would have amended the ex- 
isting access law to spell out right of 
inspection to probate court records ex- 
cept in mental proceedings and to delete 
the phrase “having business therewith” 
which the state supreme court last year 
decided excluded newspaper inspection. 


Pennsylvania 


A group of York taxpayers plans to 
test Pennsylvania’s right to know law 
by asking a court to determine if it 
grants them the right to inspect a special 
audit of public funds which city officials 
have refused. 

The state’s attorney general has told 
the group it has the right but that his 
office can not intervene because state 
funds are not involved. 


Wyoming 

Three Fol measures have failed to 
win the approval of the 1961 legislature 
as was the case for similar measures 
offered in 1959, The newest bills pro- 
vided for open records, open meetings, 
and that no decision of any local pub- 
lic body be official until the minutes of 
the meeting are published. (Wyoming 
law requires such publication, but ap- 
parently the law is not always heeded.) 

Lewis E. Bates, Wyoming Press As- 
sociation legislative committee chair- 
man, found two major reasons for the 
defeat: the press had not documented 
its need for the legislation, and the 
legislators feared “public disclosure of 
ALL that goes on in meetings. . . .” 
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Fol and the Camera 


Ohio Moves to Rescind Canon 35 

A resolution is moving through the 
Ohio legislature (third hearing, 3-22- 
61) to provide for a state constitutional 
amendment opening all trials to the 
public, the amendment to be voted on 
in the November elections. 

The amendment in effect means that 
Ohio courts would be open to photo- 
graphic coverage, not allowed since Ohio 
some years ago adopted Canon 35. 

The resolution (Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 31) presently reads: 

All trials shall be open to the 
public who may attend and ob- 
serve in a peaceful manner in such 
numbers as will not interfere with 
the proper conduct of the trial but 
the court or other tribunal may 
exclude any person of objection- 
able character, or a minor, or any 
person whose conduct is of a dis- 
turbing nature or whose presence 
is likely to interfere with the fair, 
orderly, and impartial administra- 
tion of justice according to law, 
provided that such trial remains 
open to the public generally with- 
out arbitrary discrimination against 
any person. 

Among suggested changes are pro- 
visions for exemption of adoption and 
insanity proceedings and for specific 
wording guaranteeing the photogra- 
pher’s right in court. 


‘A Touch of Spring Madness’ 

Jack Gould called it “a touch of 
spring madness.” A Baltimore TV sta- 
tion reinacted the deliberations of a 
jury with the participation of nine of 
the 12 jurors in a trial resulting in a 
conviction for murder. The program 
was aired the night before sentencing 
(3-22-61) and has resulted in postpone- 
ment of the sentencing. 

The station called the program “an 
exciting and lasting tribute to the 
American jury system.” 

Gould saw a different significance in 
the comfort the episode “will afford 
. . . those who would hobble the TV 


medium.” 


House Hearings to Remain Closed 


The House Rules Committee has 
heard and shelved (2-22-61) a proposal 
to permit televising of House committee 
hearings. Chairman Howard W. Smith, 
no friend of the proposal when it came 
up in three previous sessions, pushed 
for it this time to spite Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, adamant against cameras in 
Congress, who lately has shorn Rep. 
Smith of some of his powers. 
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Ad Control Bills Fill Legislative Hoppers 


With nearly all legislatures in session, many advertising bills, most of them 


perennial, were in the hoppers. 


CBS Commences Press Appraisal 


CBS will commence a weekly “ap- 
praisal of the printed press” to be called 
“WCBS-TV Views the Press” on April 
23. Such a review has been talked of 
since the time of the TV quiz scandals 
when some thought the press dealt un- 
fairly with the TV industry, but ap- 
parently the only action in that direc- 
tion to date has been biweekly criticism 
of the Chicago press by CBS’s Chicago 
outlet, WBBM-TV. 


Italian Names Deleted From Script 


Under an agreement reached by Itali- 
an-American leaders and the producers 
of the TV gangster show “The Un- 
touchables,” hoodiums portrayed in the 
future will not be of Italian descent con- 
trary to history as that may be. 

Jack Gould wrote (3-26-61), “The de- 
pressing aspect . . . is that it is bound 
to encourage others seeking to invoke 
the power of boycott and publicity on 
other programs.” 

If every minority is to be pleased, 
Gould observed, writers will soon run 
out of Americans as sources of char- 
acters. 

A major advertiser on “The Untouch- 
ables” announced departure from the 
show as soon as Italian-American dis- 
pleasure (boycott threat) was made 
known. : 

One of the interested Italian groups 
informed the show’s producer that it 
had no intention “to interfere with the 
proper freedoms of television, press or 
any medium of communication.” 


New Rights Committee Chairman 


New chairman of the Senate Consti- 
tutional Rights Subcommittee is Senator 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr. Former chairman 
was the late Senator Thomas E. Hen- 
nings, Jr. There had been some un- 
certainty over the subcommittee’s con- 
tinuance. 


Except when Republicans have been 
in control (1947-48, 1953-54), cameras 
have not been permitted in House com- 
mittee sessions, though they have been 
allowed in the Senate. 

Washington Post columnist Lawrence 
Laurent suggested that had Rep. Smith 
been successful committee hearings 
would have continued without camera 
coverage, pointing out that for all the 
freedom to cover Senate hearings not 
since the 1954 Army-McCarthy affair 
has a major network covered a hearing, 
such coverage being beyond network 
TV economics. 


A common bill pledged the state to 
observe federal restrictions on inter- 
state highway advertising and the fed- 


-eral government to pay the state for its 


pledge. The final tally is not in, but 
nine states to date—-New York and 
Washington most recently — have 
banned billboards. q 

Alabama considered a bill that would 
prohibit the advertising of liquor in 
color, would, in fact, prohibit any ad 
that “encourages the use of such bev- 
erages.” . 

Bills to prohibit price advertising 
have been introduced in California. 
Missouri, and Arizona legislatures. The 
California bill applies to all licensed un- 
der Medical Practices Act, Arizona and 
Misouri bills to opticians and optome- 
trists. 

Bills to prohibit advertising by den- 
tists — or which in effect amount to 
prohibition — are before the legislatures 
of Oregon and Pennsylvania. 

Washington now has a law (as of 
3-22-61) setting penalties of up to 
$5,000 and 90 days imprisonment for 
false and misleading advertising from 
which the communications media are 
exempt when good faith and due care 
are shown. Sent to the governor for 
signature is a bill sponsored by the 
Georgia Press Association that provides 
penalties for fraudulent advertising. An 
unfair business practices bill before the 
New York legislature would empower 
the Attorney General to proceed against 
violators liable to fines up to $1,000. 
Communications businesses are exempt 
in the bill which is similar to one de- 
feated in New York last year. 

West Virginia joins states seeking 
passage of a right to advertise bill along 
lines of those adopted in Ohio and 
Louisiana. 

The Connecticut legislature is looking 
at a bill that would tax all types of 
advertising. 


Housing Committee Bars CBS 

Rhode Island’s Advisory Committee 
on Housing has turned down (3-?-61) 
a request of CBS to televise a hearing 
session for inclusion in a future CBS 
Reports because members felt this would 
be “disruptive.” 

The chairman said the committee felt 
TV would not aid the committee’s obli- 
gation to gain information on discrim- 
ination or to make it easy for people to 
give it. 


Louisiana House of Representatives 
defeated a bill (2-16-61) to bar tele- 
vision, radio, and still cameras from 


the House chamber. 


Vote-Fraud 


“Chicago’s 


Hoax.” Nation, February 25, 1961 


(Vol. 192, No. 8). pp. 167-169. 
Slightly abridged text of a report by 
three professors which found charges 
by Chicago newspapers of Presiden- 
tial election vote fraud to be inaccu- 
rate with broad indications of in- 
spiration through prejudice. 

“How Collins Shook Up 

Broadcasters.” Broadcasting, Febru- 
ary 20, 1961 (Vol. 60, No. 8). pp. 
50-51. 
New NAB president charges NAB has 
failed in exercise of its responsibility 
—as has the broadcast industry — 
and that to continue in the future as 
in the past is to invite intensified 
government control. 

. “King Warns Against Pro- 
gram Surveillance.” Broadcasting, 
March 6, 1961 (Vol. 60, No. 10). 
pp. 70-71. 


Retiring FCC member gives reasons 


‘for his saying there is nothing that 


the agency can do about the quality 
and content of radio-TV program- 
ming. He suspects it will try — with 
no result beyond spinning its wheels. 

. “Shadows Over Ratings — 


Do They Make Sense?” Sponsor, 


March 27, 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 13). 
pp. 33-36ff. 

A resume of the arguments defend- 
ers and detractors of rating systems 


_use. 
—_—_. “The ‘Military Lobby’ — Its 


Impact on Congress, Nation.” Con- 
gressional Quarterly, March 24, 1961 
(Vol. XIX, No. 12). pp. 463-478. 
A survey of fact and opinion on the 
extent of the influence of the “mili- 
tary-industrial complex” President 
Eisenhower warned against in his 
final address to the nation. Uses of 
advertising by defense contractors is 
touched on. 


Alisky, Marvin. “La Prensa Leads the 


Fight ‘Against Nicaragua Censor- 
ship.” Quill, March 1961 (Vol. XLIX, 
No. 3). pp. 15-16ff. 

Of the seven daily papers in Nicara- 
gua, only La Prensa is critical of the 
Somoza dictatorship which likes to 
point to La Prensa as justification of 
the claim that the Nicaraguan press 
is free. ; 


Aurthur, Robert Alan. “Farewell, Fare- 


well, TV.” Nation, March 4, 1961 
(Vol. 192, No. 9). pp. 184-187. 

Disenchanted with TV (which may 
be “unique in our free-enterprise sys- 
tem in that the harder one fights for 
a position in the marketplace, the 


Balaraman, K. 


Cater, 


poorer the product becdmes”), a 
long-time writer for the medium gives 
the reasons for his disenchantment, 
high among which is obeisance to 
ratings by broadcasters and adver- 
tisers. 

“The United Nations 
Muzzle Called ‘Freedom.’” /PI Re- 
port, February 1961 (Vol. 9, No. 
10). pp. 1-2. 

Reasons out the view that UN’s at- 
tempt to write a freedom of informa- 
tion convention can only end in 
“shackles” on this freedom because 
it is “based on the lowest common 
denominator of press freedom pre- 
vailing in UN-member countries to- 
day.” (Writer suggests that of 99 
member countries, 35 have a free 
press and about an equal number do 
not while the rest do not have wel 
developed information media and 
look to prevent “abuse of press free- 
dom, because they have been victims 
of unsympathetic and biased report- 
ing by the Western press. . . .” 


Bedford, Sybille’ “The Last Trial of 


Lady Chatterley.” Esquire, April 1960 
(Vol. LV, No. 4). pp. 132-155. 
Captured here is the drama of the 
criminal prosecution in England of 
the publisher of Lady Chatiterley’s 
Lover which a jury found not ob- 
scene in a case establishing for the 
first time in England guidelines for 
the determination of obscenity a 
long time building: that a book must 
be judged as a whole, that literary 
merit is a justification, and that the 
defense may call expert testimony. 


Brandon, Henry. “Tasks for the Press.” 


Saturday Review, March 25, 1961 
(Vol. XLIV, No. 12). pp. 15-16. 

A slight review of the superficial cov- 
erage given Latin America by the 
American press. 

Douglass. “How a President 
Helps Form Public Opinion.” N.Y. 
Times Magazine, February 26, 1961. 
p. 12ff. 

There are many publics, forming, dis- 
solving, reforming — overseas pub- 
lics, too — to whom a President must 
speak. Article dwells on assistance to 
this end President Kennedy finds in 
television, together with dangers in 
its use. 


Dienstfrey, Harris. “Sizing Up the Mass 


Media.” Commentary, February 1961 
(Vol. 31, No. 2). pp. 160-166. 
Review of recent books and articles 
variously answering question of how 
communications industries daily man- 
age to affect American life. 


Donner, Frank J. “The Congressional 


Pillory.” Nation, February 18, 1961 
(Vol. 192, No. 7). pp. 143-146. 

Investigations of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee “shed 
light not on the issue, but on the wit- 


DuShane, 


Einbinder, 


nesses,” consistently guilty of a single 
crime — dissent. 

Graham. “Their (Un) Ap- 
pointed Rounds.” Saturday Review, 
April 1, 1961 (Vol. XLIV, No. 13). 
p. 47. 

Story of 20 years of censorship ex- 
ercised by the Post Office Department 
over incoming foreign mail. 
Harvey. “Our Imperfect 
Encyclopedias.” Progressive, March 
1961 (Vol. 25, No. 3). pp. 26-30. 
Though encyclopedia publishing is 
most prosperous sector of book busi- 
ness, a “curious anomaly . . . is that 
its products are almost never evalu- 
ated or criticized.” The writer criti- 
cizes the advertising and content of 
encyclopedias. 


Flynn, John J., and John G. Murphy, 


Jr. “District of Columbia Juvenile 
Delinquency Proceedings: Apprehen- 
sion to Disposition.” Georgetown Law 
Journal, Winter 1960 (Vol. 49, No. 
2). pp. 322-357. 

Critique of the legal and social hand- 
ling of the juvenile delinquent. Raises 
question of constitutionality of cur- 
rent juvenile court procedures in 
which Bill of Rights guarantees do 
not cover minors because juvenile 
offense is characterized as civil not 
criminal as would be the case for 
most offenses if committed by an 
adult. 


Goodman, Paul. “Pornography, Art & 


Censorship.” Commentary, March 
1961 (Vol. 31, No. 3). pp. 203-212. 
Control of hard core pornography is 
moral problem best debated by the 
public and not by police or high 
courts. Suggestion is that restrictions 
on treatment of sex and violence be 
lifted in expectation that pure (legal- 
ized) pornography will soon pale 
while a new artistic freedom will 
“facilitate the moral and cultural 
structuring that can alone solve the 
problems of hard-core pornography. 


Hagerty, James C. “A Creed for Tele- 


vision Newsmen.” TV Guide, Febru- 
ary 25, 1961 (Vol. 9, No. 9). pp. 
17-19. 

Former Presidential press secretary 
presents a six-point program for bet- 
ter news coverage by TV. 


Hall, W. Earl, and others. “Juvenile 


Names.” Jowa Publisher, February 
1961 (Vol. 33, No. 2). pp. 8-9ff. 
Five Iowa newsmen give their ap- 
proaches to publicizing the names of 
juveniles in trouble. 


Lewis, Ted. “TV Press Conference.” 


Nation, February 11, 1961 (Vol. 192, 
No. 6). pp. 112-113. 


The White House press conference is 
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Articles cont. 


for informative purposes. The‘ Presi: 
dent will have to find another plat- 
form from which to persuade the 
people. 

Mayer, Arthur. “Growing Pains of a 
Shrinking Industry.” Saturday Re- 
view, February 25, 1961 (Vol. XLIV, 
No. 8). pp. 21-23¢f. 

A review of changes in the motion 
picture industry —content of films 
and the financing of them— occa- 
sioned by TV competition. No reason 
seen for cries of censorship in cur- 
rent proposals to enact into statute 
adult-juvenile classifications for films. 

Mehling, Reuben, and Chris Savage. 
“Hughes Anti-Secrecy Act — Eight 
Years Later.” Indiana Publisher, 
March 1961 (Vol. 26, No. 4). p. 3ff. 
Results of a survey of the effective- 
ness of an access law indicating it has 
improved the situation but not been 
a cure-all. 

Peters, Joe. “Yugoslav Press Laws De- 
scribed as Miid for Soviet Bloc.” 
Overseas Press Club Bulletin, March 
25, 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 12). pp. 4-5. 
The title tells all. Yugoslavia does 
not censor outgoing news dispatches 
though it may variously punish for 
news once published that the govern- 
ment does not like. Itemizes Yugo- 
slav law on freedom of the press. 

Rose. E. J. B. “Problem of Professional 

Standards.” JPI Report, January 
1961 (Vol. 9, No. 9). pp. 3-4. 
An address to African journalists by 
the retiring director of the Inter- 
national Press Institute in which he 
discusses codes of conduct and legal 
guarantees conducive to a healthy 
press and a balance of interests of 
people, government, and press. 

Schumach, Murray. “The Censor as 
Movie Director.” New York Times 
Magazine, February 12, 1961. p. 15ff. 
Public concern, intensified by a re- 
cent Supreme Court decision, over 
motion pictures acts to increase the 
influence of Geoffrey Shurlock, ad- 
ministrator of Hollywood’s self-cen- 
sorship code, a tough, independent 
man who may be expected to use 
that influence in cracking down on 
“adult” films. 

Simon, Morton J. “Legal Problems of 

Advertising — 1961.” PNPA Press 
Bulletin, January 1961 (Vol. XXXIII, 
No. 10). p. 14. 
Among the problems: an anti-adver- 
tising climate of opinion; continued 
pressure in cities and states for ad 
taxes; increased attention in Wash- 
ington which could lead to action 
against the media. 
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Stanton, Frank. “An Appeal to the 

American People.” TV Guide, Jan- 
uary 14-20, 1961 (Vol. 9, No. 2, 
Issue 407). p. 1Off. 
CBS chief discusses values and re- 
sults of televised “Great Debates” 
and plugs for repeal of equal time 
requirement for political programs 
without which, he says, there will be 
no such debates in future election 
periods. 

Teicher, Maximilian. “Self-Discipline 

for the Austrian Press.” /PI Report, 
January 1961 (Vol. 9, No. 9). pp. 
10-11. 
To get an extremely liberal new press 
law through Parliament (the bill 
places Fol on a statutory basis), the 
Austrian press proposes, quid pro 
quo, establishment of a press council 
with powers sufficient to give a rea- 
sonable guarantee that the press will 
act responsibly. 

Wallace, Mike. “What TV Censors 
Won’t Let You See.” True, March 
1961 (Vol. 42, No. 286). p. 42ff. 
Stories of how overcautious network, 
ad agency, and sponsor executives, 
ever responsive to ratings, pressures 
of minorities, and what looks to be 
good for business, strip TV of much 
of its potential significance. 


BOOKS 


Lyford, Joseph P., ed. The Agreeable 

Autocracies. New York: Oceana Pub- 
lications, 1961, 221 pp. 
A series of conversations on certain 
American institutions (“agreeable 
autocracies”). Conversations on the 
press advocate greater editorial par- 
ticipation by publishers and increase 
of foreign correspondence. 

Newton, Jr., V. M. Crusade for Democ- 

racy. Ames, la.: lowa State Universi- 
ty Press, 1961. 316 pp. 
One of Fol’s stoutest champions tells 
of his struggles to pry information 
from the bureaucrats and takes to 
task federal departments, especially 
that of Defense, for unnecessary prac- 
tices of secrecy. 

Sullivan, Harold W. Trial by News- 

paper. Hyannis, Mass.: The Patriot 
Press, 1961. 250 pp. 
Coverage and commentary of news- 
papers on court proceedings are held 
largely lawless. Author calls for 
tough enforcement of contempt. Book 
is primarily a presentation of cases 
—prior to 1940 — in which accused 
were condemned, author says, on 
strength of publicity and bereft of 
their rights to a fair trial. 


USIA reports Russia second to the 
U.S. in number of radio sets in use at 


the end of 1960 — 24.7 million. 


Confidence Right Denied; 
Legislation Considered 


Mrs. Vi Murphy, Colorado Springs 
(Colo.) reporter who refused to tell a 
court the name of a news source, has — 
commenced (4-3-61) a 30-day jail sen- 
tence for contempt. The state supreme 
court has said there will be no time off 
for good behavior, and the jail warden 
has said there will be no press releases 
from Mrs. Murphy while behind bars. 

Sentencing followed refusal of the 
U.S. Supreme Court (3-20-61) to hear 
Mrs. Murphy’s argument just as the 
court refused to hear the Marie Torre 
case two years ago. (Miss Torre spent 
10 days in jail in January 1959 for an 
offense similar to Mrs. Murphy’s.) 

Mrs. Murphy said, shortly before en- 
tering jail, “I didn’t set out to prove 
anything. I gave my word. You either 
keep your promise or you break it.” 


Two bills introduced into the Texas 
legislature would recognize the right or 
privilege claimed by newsmen to keep 
confidential their sources of informa- 
tion. The bill more particularly con- 
cerned with reporter’s confidence in- 
cludes radio and TV personnel within 
the scope of its guarantee. A supple- 
mentary bill broadens the reporter’s 
privilege by listing state agencies and 
officials that would be forbidden to 
compel disclosure of source. 


Attempts to amend the California 
source protection law to include radio 
and TV reporters are apparently en- 
countering some suspicion in the legis- 
lature which has asked for several 
changes. Guarantee of protection to 
“news magazines or other regular news 
coverage medium” has been deleted 
from the proposed change. 


New York School Board Member 
Asks Board Meetings Be Open 


Charles J. Bensley, New York City 
school board member since 1948, has 
said (2-9-61) he will fight to open all 
board meetings and to eliminate execu- 
tive sessions excepting those involving 
the discussion of personnel. 

_ The board presently takes all actions 
in open meetings which are generally 
preceded by closed meetings. 


Apparently dead is a Rhode Island 
bill that would have changed manner of 
appointment of state school board mem- 
bers. An aim of the bill seems to have 
been replacement of Robert Finkelstein, 
a relatively new board member who 


has campaigned to open customarily 
closed meetings. 


Moss Reviews Performance of New Administration in Fol Area 


Excerpts from an address by Congressman John E. Moss, 
chairman of the Special Subcommittee on Government 
Information, at the University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington, April 14,1961. 


How is the people’s right to know faring under the 
Democrats? As I have indicated earlier, the problem is 
bi-partisan. You, therefore, would be led to expect con- 
tinuing cases of information withholding —and you 
would be right. But there has been an important change. 
And it is this change that is perhaps one of the most 
significant developments we have seen in the long fight 
for freedom of information. 

First of all, it should be remembered that during the 
recent Presidential campaign freedom of information 
became a major issue for the first time in our history. 
Although party platforms had paid lip service to free- 
dom of information in years past, the issue had never 
been injected into the day-to-day campaign speeches. 
Both candidates were called upon to state their positions, 
and as a result there exists a clear commitment against 
which performance can be carefully weighed. 

The job of comparing performance to promise is a 
dificult one, but it is a task my Subcommittee has 
already undertaken. I’ve been challenged by editors and 
politicians to demonstrate the same energy in the fight 
for freedom of information now that I did under the 
previous administration. One of my purposes here to- 
night is to present the first public analysis of the new 
administration’s performance in the area of information 
availability. 

Let me spell out the commitments made by the new 
administration before I discuss the delivery on them. 
Almost a year ago then Senator Kennedy made this 
statement: “Within the rather narrow limits of national 
security, the people of the United States are entitled to 
the fullest possible information about their government 
—and the President must see that they receive it.” He 
made further specific pledges to reform and revise the 
system under which millions of documents are classified 
every month. As a candidate, Mr. Kennedy took a firm 
position on making the truth known to the people — be 
it the kind that is politically beneficial, or be it the kind 
that impels voters to call for a change of administration. 

A good measure of the new administration’s concern 
with freedom of information is the fact that the first 
declaration made by President Kennedy in his State of 
the Union address was this: 


For my part, I shall withhold from neither 
the Congress nor the people any fact or report, 
past, present or future, which is necessary for an 
informed judgment of our conduct and hazards. 


The commitment is clear. What has been the per- 
formance? So far, it has been good. There have been 
problems, and we have investigated them in the same 
manner we investigated information restrictions under 
the previous administration. But something new has been 
added. Now, when the facts of our investigation have 
been brought to top-level officers of the administration, 
restrictions have been lifted and old policies thrown out. 


And that’s the kind of action we want. 

Our first step was to prepare, at the request of Press 
Secretary Salinger, a 20-page memorandum listing the 
major continuing information problems in the federal 
government. Within a few days, Mr. Salinger notified 
every department and agency covered in the memoran- 
dum that he expected a report on the problems the Sub- 
committee identified. That’s affirmative action. I might 
add that similar suggestions we made to Mr. Salinger’s 
predecessor did not get that kind of treatment. 

Let me give you another example, this one a sample 
of the cooperation Congress is getting from the White 
House on the information issue. The worst case of 
restriction so far involved a congressional investigation 
last month into activities of the foreign aid program in 
South America. Witnesses summoned to appear before 
the committee received instructions from the Secretary of 
State ordering them not to talk. This gag went farther 
than any similar attempts by the previous administration 
to hamstring Congress in its constitutional functions. 

Needless to say, the gag was rescinded within hours 
after the story hit page 1. What happened was this: per- 
manent State Department employees, who had effected 
a similar gag order on witnesses during the previous 
administration, proposed comparable policy for the new 
Secretary of State. The Laos crisis was breaking about 
this time and top-level State Department officials were a 
little hasty in authorizing the gag order to be put into 
effect. Fortunately, we now have a man in the White 
House who reads the news pages — instead of westerns 
and detective novels. The very same day, I have been 
informed, orders went out to lift the gag, and less than 
a week later witnesses were testifying fully before the 
congressional committee. It must be clear from this 
sequence the kind of influence that was brought to bear 
— it was the highest kind... . 

In addition to President Kennedy’s personal dedica- 
tion to the principle of freedom of information, we are 
most encouraged by the fact that his press secretary, 
Pierre Salinger, is a bright hope for widespread improve- 
ment in information practices. In several discussions I 
have held with Salinger I have come away with the 
impression that the President has chosen as his principal 
press advisor a man who believes in the fullest possible 
dissemination of public information. 


In addition to ordering the government-wide survey 
I mentioned above, Mr. Salinger has also personally 
intervened in a number of individual cases of information 
restriction as they have been brought to his attention. As 
a somewhat experienced freedom of information fighter, 
I am reluctant to admit that in one case earlier this week 
Mr. Salinger got the thing settled about five hours before 
our own investigation got under way. This kind of action 
and cooperation we have not had before. There can be 
no substitute in the freedom of information fight for the 
active support and cooperation of the White House. 

The fight is not won, of course. Several times a day 
the Subcommittee receives complaints about improper 
restrictions, and several times a week an investigation is 
launched. We have had a high degree of success so far 
in settling the problems. It is possible, of course, that 
the day will come when such will not be the case. . . . 


Leena a a eee ee! 


It Develops... 


Highest Court to Consider 
Public Servant’s Right to Copyright 


The U.S. Supreme Court next fall 
will consider the question of whether or 
not a public official can copyright his 
speeches. 

Admiral Hyman G. Rickover has 
claimed this right and in it he has been 
upheld by the Court of Appeals, District 
ot Columbia, which said the speeches 
were a product of his own work and not 
part of his work with government. 
(Many of the speeches had been made 
widely available to the press and these, 
the court said, could not qualify for 
copyright. ) 

The Public Affairs Press, the admi- 
ral’s opponent in the case, contends the 
speeches are so closely related with his 
governmental duties as to be outside 
the claim of individual property, mak- 
ing them something of a natural re- 
source to be mined by any interested 
party — in this case, the Public Affairs 
Press, which had intended to issue a 
book of Rickover speeches without any 
arrangements with Rickover. 


Alabama Court Denies 


‘Times’ Plea for Re-Trial 

An Alabama court has denied (3-17- 
61) request of the N.Y. Times for re- 
trial of a libel suit which last November 
ordered the Times to pay $500,000 to a 
Montgomery (Ala.) city official, one of 
five officials who are asking a total of 
$3 mulion for damages to reputation 
carried in a Times ad. (See Fol Digest, 
Nov.-Dec. 1960.) 

Because a legal technicality was not 
observed, a court has ordered the sale 
of land belonging to one of the negro 
ministers who are co-defendants of the 
Times to help satisfy the judgment. 

Latest complaint — also asking $500,- 
000 — was filed March 27, 1961. 


The United States Court of Appeals, 
New Orleans, has granted request of 
the Chicago Tribune to file a brief as 
a friend of the court in connection with 
the libel action, an outgrowth of race 
tension articles by a N.Y. Times re- 
porter, being brought against the news- 
paper by Alabama. A similar brief was 
filed earlier by the Atlanta (Ga.) News- 
papers, Inc. 

(Two judges in Alabama — one fed- 
eral, one state —have upheld the right 
of the state to sue on grounds that ar- 
ticles though published in another state 
were the results of “work or service” 
performed in Alabama.) 
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Supreme Court Will Not Review 
Movie Censorship Decision 


The U.S. Supreme Court has refused 
to review its Don Juan (Times Film 
Corp. vs. Chicago) decision (1-23-61) 
upholding censorship of movies before 
public showing. 

The Motion Picture Association of 
America, the National Association of 
Broadcasters, the American Book Pub- 
lishers Association, and the Authors 
League formed a common front to make 
the appeal. Arguments against the de- 
cision were also filed by the American 
Society of Magazine Photographers, the 
Society of Magazine Writers, and the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 

It was commonly remarked that the 
various communications industries were 
for the first time joining an effort to 
combat censorship. 

The ACLU’s Feature Press Service 
(2-20-61) reports lawyers for film com- 
panies not disheartened by the Supreme 
Court decision which to one lawyer, 
Ephraim London, means “censor boards 
have not been granted the right to 
censor but that communities have the 
right to require that films be submitted 
for licensing.” London suggests the 
fight be shifted to the legality of the 
licensing fee which when placed on a 
means of communications becomes an 
illegal prior restraint. 


Post Wins Right to Inspect 
Some Tunnel Authority Records 


N.Y. State Appellate Division has 
overturned (1-31-61) an earlier N.Y. 
Supreme Court decision that denied 
right to public inspection of Triborough 
Bridge and Tunnel Authority records 
sought by the N.Y. Post. 

The appellate court did not agree with 
the Authority’s contention that it was 
not a public office, pointing out that 
among its activities was the condemna- 
tion of land, a matter of concern to the 
public. 

The court allowed that not all records 
should be open, that lower courts “will 
apply a rule of reason” on requests for 
inspection of the Authority’s files and 
records. 


Rockwell Case (cont.) 


New York’s Appellate Division has 
ruled (2-15-61) that George L. Rock- 
well, admitted Fascist, has the constitu- 
tional right to secure a permit to make 
a speech in a public park, a right denied 
him last summer by Park Commissioner 
Newbold Morris who said such a speech 
as Rockwell could be calculated to make 
would lead to violence. 

City officials said they would appeal 
the decision to the Court of Appeals, the 
state’s highest court. 


Royal Commission 


To Study Press © 


On the heels of the merger of the 
Grant Odhams publications empire in- 
to the Daily Mirror group, Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmilian has appointed 
(3-1-61) a royal commission to investi- 
gate the financial structure of costs in 
the British newspaper business. In an 
earlier speech to the House of Com- 
mons, he said (2-9-61) that the post- 
war trend toward merger and monopoly 
in Britain and the recent financial strug- 
gles between press realms indicated 
“symptoms of some general unease in 
the industry as a whole.” 

The merger was the result of compe- 
tition for the magazine market, especial- 
iy in the field of women’s magazines 
where the Odham group was dominant; 
newspapers involved were just a minor 
part of the deal. British newsmen did 
not share the politicans’ alarm over 
possible stifling of opinion, pointing out 
that the merged papers were all of the 
“nopular” classification, that the “qual- 
ity” press is stronger than ever. 

The new commission is to be headed 
by Lord Shawcross who as Sir Hartley 
Shawcross was Attorney General and 
President of the Board of Trade in the 
Labor governments of 1945-51. Assist- 
ing him will be four eminent citizens — 
professors of accountancy and econom- 
ics, a businessman, and a trade union 
leader. 

Macmillan’s appointment of the com- 
mission follows the announcement of 
the Daily Mirror group that it had 
gained control of Odhams Press after 
five weeks of financial struggle with the 
Thomson Newspapers, which publishes 
the Sunday Times, the Scotsman, and 
several smaller dailies and weeklies. 

The result of the merger has created 
a publishing enterprise with assets up- 
wards of $280 million. Headed by Cecil 
Harmsworth King, the Daily Mirror 
group publishes the tabloid Daily Mir- 
ror (cir. 4,648,768) and the Sunday 
Pictorial (cir. 5,461,091). In addition, 
it also publishes more than 130 periodi- 
cals, and over 200 yearbooks, trade di- 
rectories, and technical books. On the 
other hand, the Odhams Press Ltd. owns 
82 magazines, 25 annuals, a racing 
daily, and two nwespapers —the Sun- 
day People (cir. 5,467,872) and the 
Daily Herald, a Labor Party voice. With 
a circulation of 1,418,119, the Daily 
Herald is reported losing money over 
the last few years. 

Despite the consolidation, the new 
head of the two enterprises, Mr. Cecil 
King, said that the Mirror and the Daily 
Herald, Labor’s voice, would not be 
merged at least in the next.seven years, 


